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CL, Beth were designed with 
A. W. FABER PENCILS 


Strange, but we don’t feel like a patriarch. In the 
18th Century A. W. Faber pencils were used to 
design castles, fortresses and edifices of the time. 
In the intervening span of 176 years A. W. Faber 
pencils have been used for many of the great archi- 
tectural and industrial projects of the world. Yet 
we feel young . . . amazingly young, because 


CASTELL" 


drawing pencils and drawing materials are still the quality 
standard of the world, the preferred tools of foremost archi- 
tects, engineers, artists, designers and draftsmen. You, too, 
will do better work with “Castell”. 18 accurate degrees. 
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Thorough and professional training in De- 
sign, Fine and Applied Arts. Textile and 


Decorative Design, Illustration, Advertising 
INSTITUTE 


Fashion Arts, Interior Decoration, Pottery, 


Jewelry, Puppetry, Stage Design. Teacher 
Training: B.F.A. degree. Day, evening, Sat- 
urday. Residence houses. Oldest school of art 
applied to industry. 93rd year. Catalog. 
REGISTRAR, BROAD & MASTER STS. 
INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR ART- TRAINED YOUTH 
Modern Business has many departments employing the creative young per- 
son of sound, sensible, really professional Art-Training. Write for our new 
booklet. No educational requirements. No studies but Art. 
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Day and Evening Classes. Catalog G. 
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AND CREATIVE ABILITY 
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of Window Display. Courses by leading New York Display 
experts. Free placement service for graduates. Day, evening 


PHILADELPHIA 
THE ART INSTITUTE OF DALLAS 
A Civic Corporation 
“Art School of the Southwest’’ 


2503 McKinney Avenue Dallas, Texas 


classes. Write for Catalog 7. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF DISPLAY 


Nine Rockefeller Plaza New York, N. Y. CIirele 6-3460 








PHOENIX Art Institute 


Study under the personal direction of outstanding artists— 
Thomas Fogarty, Franklin Booth, Walter Beach Humphrey, L. M. 
Phoenix, others. Fine Arts, Commercial Art, Illustration. Beginners 
and advanced; full or part time classes. Strategically located in 
art-buying center of U. S. Summer session. Ask for Bulletin Al. 


350 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK CITY 








. Designing, Styling, Illustration, Cut- 
( ting, Draping, Pattern Making, and 
Sketching. Dressmaking, Millinery. 
_ Excellent Courses. Expert Individual 
Instruction. Best-known School for 
, , Practical Fashion Work. Established 
1876. Regents’ Charter. 

FASHION ILLUSTRATION DAY AND EVENING SCHOOL 

COSTUME DESIGN Visitors Welcome Catalogue 


Rosina McDowell Lynn, A.B. 
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RIMA—A WOOD-ENGRAVING BY PAUL LANDACRE 
Used as an Illustration for William Hudson’s 
Famous Novel “Green Mansions” 
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An Editorial 





TECHNICAL HINTS FROM ARTISTS’ STUDIOS 
Dry Brush and Split-hair Brush Work 
Fourth in a Series on Technics 


By Arthur L. Guptill 





THE STUDY OF PROPORTION 
Fourth in a Series of Articles, “Let’s Go Sketching” 
By Ernest W. Watson 
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ART IN THE ADVERTISING AGENCY 
By Hugh I. Connet 





THE WORK OF PETER HELCK 
Illustrator and Advertising Artist 





YOUR FRIEND THE ENGRAVER 

The Halftone Process 

Third in a Series on the Photo-mechanical Processes 
By S. N. Randall 





BOOKS 
A Review of Books Old and New of Interest to the 
Art Student 





THE SILK SCREEN PROCESS 
For Printing Advertising Displays 
By C. O. Kendall 





®@ The next installment of HOW TO DRAW HEADS 


will appear in the September issue. 





Ernest W. Watson EDITORS Arthur L. Guptill 


The Empty Frame 


We had the above frame made to receive the 
portrait of our first dissatisfied subscriber. 
It is still empty. Don’t think for a moment 
that this empty frame makes us feel swelled- 
headed. We are not so naive as that. We know 
that our magazine won't please everybody. 

Still, the avalanche of letters from enthu- 
siastic readers does make us believe we are 
going in the right direction. For example, 
as this is being written a letter from Miss 
Margaret A. Masterson of 31 Richmond Ave- 
nue, Pittsfield, Mass., is laid on my desk. Miss 
Masterson writes, “This number of Art In- 
struction has given me more help in two days 
than most publications of the kind have in 
several numbers.” 

Our only regret is that if we took time to 
give each of these many fine letters the per- 
sonal reply it deserves, we wouldn't have 
hours enough left to arrange for all the good 
things we have in mind. 

We especially thank the many who have 
taken the trouble to send us names of friends 
to whom we could mail descriptive literature 
or sample copies. Our offer is still open—if 
you have in mind anyone to whom you would 
like a sample mailed, just tell us and off it 
will go. 

The July number was devoted pretty 
largely to illustration. The advertising artist 
will find this number right up his alley. In 
subsequent numbers we plan to place empha- 
sis on painting, design, prints, ete. Certain 
continued articles on various subjects will of 
course continue to run consecutively, 
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ARIMA A WOOD-ENGRAVING BY PAUL LANDACRE - 


By Permission of the American Artists Group 














UNHONORED 


and UNSUNG 


An Editorial 


Driving past the deserted buildings of an abandoned 
farm in our Berkshire country, my foot automati- 
cally pressed the brake pedal. 

“What’s wrong?” inquired my companions, mildly 
alarmed at the sudden stop. 

For reply I pointed to a tumbledown shed, open 
to the road. In it there reposed an ancient sleigh. Its 
graceful dashboard still stood erect, rising elegantly 
in a serpentine curve from the half-concealing weeds 
and litter as though proudly conscious of a beauty 
that relies neither upon paint nor fashion. Hurrying 
to the side of this neglected creature which refused 
to die, H. C. and I dragged it from the smothering 
tangle of the shed and set it out on the roadside 
where it might breathe freely once more. 

“How like a living thing, poised ready for flight,” 
my friend exclaimed. 

“And how modern!” I replied. “Streamlining come 
and gone before we moderns even discovered the 
word.” 

“And functional, too,” added H. C. “It will be years 
before our shiny little Ford here catches up with this 
eloquent thing of speed.” 

“A bit extravagant, that last remark, Henry, though 
in the right direction. But speaking of functionalism 
look at that dashboard, perfectly designed as a wind- 
break. It had other uses, too, which you poor young- 
sters who never knew the joy of sleigh riding would 
not think of. The eager hoofs of many a spirited mare 
gave that sloping board a steady bombardment with 
hard-packed balls of snow. Imagine the punishment 
an upright dashboard would have taken.” 

“Here’s functionalism, too,” continued H. C., run- 
ning his craftsman’s hands over the struts and braces 
of the running gear, “all pared down to delicate slen- 
derness to cut through snow drifts.” 

“You and your functionalism!” broke in Mrs. H. C. 
“Look at the abstract beauty of line and the fine pro- 
portions of that sleigh. In my opinion its smartness 
goes way beyond functionalism. A lot of this func- 
tionalism talk is all tosh. What’s more, it diverts one 


“Rima” 


from what is infinitely more significant in a well-de- 
signed object.” 

“And what might that be?” queried H. C. with 
lifted brow. 

“I’m thinking about the craftsman’s sheer instinct 
for beauty,” said Mrs. H. C., ignoring the interrup- 
tion, “a quality that has little to do with functional- 
ism. Functional .or not, the object created by a 
craftsman who possesses what I call an artistic con- 
science is bound to be beautiful. Give such a designer 
a space to fill and a few lines to bend to his desire 
and you'll get something worth looking at.” 

“There may be a grain of truth in what you say,” 
admitted H. C. “At any rate we are all agreed that we 
have discovered a real work of art, unhonored and 
unsung, and abandoned to a miserable end.” 

“And now that we have rescued beauty in distress, 
what—” I asked, “shall we do with it?” 

“What can we do with it but put it back where we 
found it?” queried the ever-practical Mrs. H. C. 

“Put it back, indeed,” snorted H. C. “I’m surprised 
at your downright heartlessness, my dear, and your 
inconsistency. Here we have dug up a rare work of 
art, a genuine museum piece, and after your extrava- 
gant praise of its beauty a moment ago, you now pro- 
pose throwing it back on the scrap heap. I say let's 
take the sleigh with us! We'll tether our beauty to 
the rear bumper and drag her home.” 

“You'll do no such thing,” protested the lady, “not 
while I’m with you. What a laughing stock we would 
be, going through town dragging that rusty old relic 
at the end of a rope. You must be crazy, Henry!” 

“Well of all things,” sighed H. C. with a gesture of 
despair. “Suppose Lord Carnavon had been ashamed 
to carry King Tut’s golden throne to Cairo lest some 
gaping, ignorant Arab give him the ‘ha-ha.’” 

“Don’t be ridiculous, Henry,” returned the sensible 
one, “of course we must have the sleigh. Now just 
drag it behind the shed out of sight and harm and 
we ll send Joe Thompson for it with his truck tomor- 
row morning. And now let’s be going. I’m getting 
hungry.” 


is one of two wood-engravings by Paul Landacre made as illustrations for William 
Hudson’s famous novel “Green Mansions.” “Rima” i 


is a distinguished print—rich in imagination 


and mastery in execution. Nowhere has the magic of forest and jungle been more beautifully 


expressed. 
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Technical Hints 
from Artists’ Studios 


Bry Brush and Split - Hair Work 


Fourth in a Series on Technics 


by ARTHUR L. GUPTILL 


] £ Now come to an effective and useful type 
of work which, though comparatively easy 
to do, and requiring no unusual equipment, 

is not as common as might be expected. Perhaps it 
is because of its simplicity that it is spurned. 
EQUIPMENT. First, one needs a bottle of ink—the 
waterproof black is most common—water color may 
be used if desired. Then a brush or two (see A and 
B, Sketch 1) together with a few sheets of rough 
paper complete the necessary equipment. The choice 
of the latter, so far as surface is concerned, is a matter 
of the utmost importance. As Sketch 4 shows, differ- 
eni surfaces are capable of wholly different effects; 
hence the artist often chooses his paper according to 
his subject or aim. Sometimes, especially in commer- 
cial work, two or more papers are employed in a 
single drawing. In a fashion drawing, for instance, 
one paper is used for a coat; another for trousers. 
METHOD. If you are attempting dry brush work for 
the first time, you should try a few experimental 
strokes and tones. Dip your brush (I like a pointed 
one of red sable best for most purposes) in the ink 
and start drawing lines on a rough sheet of paper 
(A—B, Sketch 2). As the ink gradually exhausts it- 
self the line will start to “break” more or less, as at 
C—D, giving a rather crayon-like effect which is typi- 
cal of dry brush work. A continuation of the stroking 
without redipping will result in lighter and lighter 
lines. With further experimentation, it will be found 
that by varying both the type of brush and its posi- 
tion (upright, tipped at about 30°, tipped at about 
15°, ete.) a surprising variety of strokes can be made. 
These can also be combined in numerous ways to 
form tone. (See Sketches 3 and 4.) In making several 
of these sketches, the brush was held almost hori- 
zontally so as to take full advantage of the irregulari- 
ties of the paper. 

One will soon realize that, because of the many 
textures obtainable, dry brush work is at its best 
where rough-textured subject matter is to be de- 
picted. It is splendid, for instance, in representing old 
buildings, rough clothing, rocky formations, tree 
trunks, foliage, grass, etc. 

One will discover, too, that dry brush work is al- 
ways to an extent accidental—less capable of abso- 
lute control than some other kinds. 

WHITE ON BLACK. Sketch 5 exemplifies a varia- 
tion of our previous method. In this, white ink 
(tempera paint is also good) was applied both to 
black dry brush strokes and to rough black paper. If 
the artist wishes to lighten such typical tones as 





are shown in Sketches 3 and 4, he can do so by this 
first method. The white is also convenient for vari- 
ous other types of changes or corrections; in fact this 
hint is capable of endless interpretations. 
SANDPAPERING. Tones done in black, if too dark, 
can likewise be lightened by means of erasing or 
sandpapering. The knife is useful, too, in producing 
an occasional light within a dark area or in scratch- 
ing away undesirable black dots. 

REPRODUCTION. I should perhaps point out that 
dry brush work, whether in black on white or white 
on black, can be successfully reproduced by the rela- 
tively inexpensive “line engraving” process. If eras- 
ing or sandpapering is done which grays the tone, 
however, or if pigment is used which is not pure 
white or black, the more expensive “half-tone” meth- 
od of reproduction is necessary. 

SPLIT-HAIR BRUSH WORK. The sketches at the 
right (6 to 8) demonstrate a common modification of 
dry brush work known as “split-hair” work. In it, as 
the sketches hint, old brushes, the hairs of which tend 
to separate and spread, are often used. Sometimes the 
hairs are trimmed, as the sketch with the scissors 
suggests. Sketch 7 shows at E six strokes of a trimmed 
brush. One can build tones very rapidly with such 
strokes as he is drawing several lines at each stroke 
instead of the customary one. The various examples 
nearby point to a few of the innumerable possibili- 
ties. At F, the ink in the brush was nearly exhausted, 
causing the tone to break into many dots. 
APPLICATION. Sketch 8 utilized a combination of 
ordinary dry brush work and split-hair brush work. 
It was mainly done with a No. 5 pointed sable brush 
over a lightly pencilled layout. As some of the lines 
in the sky seemed too prominent at first, they were 
later crossed with white, and white high lights were 
painted along the lower edges of the horizontal 
clouds. All the drawings on this page, incidentally, 
were made at the exact size shown. 

The sketches shown on page 9 were very quickly 
done in dry brush (over a pencilled layout) at a size 
about one-third larger than reproduced. They were 
made at the site on a rough sheet of water color 
paper. When the brush was first dipped (and so was 
capable of distinct clean-cut lines) it was used where 
the greatest affirmation of form seemed needed. As 
the lines began to break, attention was transferred 
to areas demanding less positive treatment. When 
the ink was almost wholly exhausted, the brush, with- 
out redipping, was used for the softest lines and 
tones. Then the brush was redipped and the process 
repeated, with variations, again and again. 

It is often necessary in dry brush work (this term 

usually includes split-hair work) to prepare the 
brush for certain strokes by rubbing it on trial paper 
until just the desired effect is gained. Frequently the 
margin of one’s paper will do; it can later be trimmed 
off and discarded. 
COLORED WORK. We should not fail to mention 
that these methods need by no means be restricted to 
black, as beautiful effects are obtainable through the 
employment of one or more colored inks. Water color 
paints, too (especially the opaque types), can be em- 
ployed in the same manner. Work in white, or colors, 
on black or tinted papers is effective. 


‘THE SPLIT-HAIR BRUSH? 























The Study of PROPORTION 


Fourth in the Series “Let's Go Sketching’ 


THE SQUARE 
As a Unit of Measure 


N OBJECT must be measured before it can be 
accurately represented in a drawing. This is as 
true in freehand sketching as in instrumental 

drawing. 

In instrumental work the exact dimensions must 
be known, the lengths of all lines in feet and inches 
being required before the draftsman can make his 
drawing either full size or to scale. 

The artist must measure the object just as care- 
fully, but in an entirely different manner. He does 
not ask to know the height, in feet and inches, of 
the building he happens to be sketching; nor is the 
exact width of the facade important to him. But he 
must know the relative lengths of these lines, the 
PROPORTION of one to the other. Proportion is, 
therefore, his principal concern in the analysis of his 
subject. He must have some infallible method of 
measuring proportion. 

The student is frequently seen holding his pencil 
at arm’s length and squinting his eyes as he moves 
his thumb along it in an effort to measure the lengths 
of lines. The amateur feels confident in the efficacy 
of this device. If the proportion of his drawing is 
criticized he is likely to say “It must be right: I meas- 
ured it.” This method of measurement is dangerous 
because it convinces the beginner he is right when 
he is probably quite wrong. Pencil measurements are 
unreliable. An inch, measured off on the pencil, rep- 
resents an eight-foot window-sill across the street. To 
measure exactly is almost impossible: the hand is 
unsteady; the hand unconsciously moves closer to 
the eye at times; the body moves forward or back- 
ward slightly; the pencil may not be at right angles 
to the direction of sight. Any one of these imperfect 
conditions can account for serious errors when 4 
inch on the pencil represents a foot of the line meas- 
ured. In my classes the pencil measurement has al- 
ways been “taboo.” 

How then shall the object be measured? In the 
first place there must be a UNIT OF MEASURE. 
All scientific measurements are based upon some 
logical unit of measure. For the purposes of the 
artist in measuring proportion, the best unit of meas- 
ure is the SQUARE. Draw a 2-inch square in india 
ink on a small piece of window glass. Hold this up 
and, closing one eye, look through the square at the 
building across the street. By moving the glass nearer 
or farther away the size of the square will conven- 
iently appear larger or smaller and so will serve as 
a measure for large or small areas. Remember that 
we are measuring AREAS, not lines. 

If you thus study the proportion of the gate (rep- 
resented in the sketch (fig. 1) of the accompanying 
plate) you will find your square exactly fitting the 
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by ERNEST W. WATSON 


gateway.“ The square will enclose the chest of 
drawers (fig. 2). The outlines of the mantel (fig. 3) 
will not fit in your square, but you will note with 
pleasure that the fireplace itself is a square. In mak- 
ing your sketch of the mantel you will, therefore, 
start your layout with the square, it being a simple 
matter to relate the other dimensions to it when the 
square is indicated on the paper. Similarly in fig. 4, 
you find a square at once, and readily observe that 
the balance of the iron screen takes up one-half of a 
square. 

Imagine now that you are in the garden about to 
sketch the garden house (fig. 5). You find that the 
square exactly encloses the entire structure, except 
for the chimney and steps. And you note that the 
eaves’ line falls half-way down the square. The rec- 
tangular portion of the ell does not quite fill the 
square—the dotted line in fig. 7 indicates the top of 
the square—but its correct proportion is easily deter- 
mined by its relation to the square. The window 
opening just fills your square measure, as do the ends 
of the entrance steps (fig. 8). 

Now measure the ballroom window (fig. 9). The 
shade is conveniently pulled half way, making the 
measurement a simple matter. 

Next let us study the Italian subject (fig. 11). As 
you move the glass about, letting the square play 
over the structure, the only square you discover is the 
entrance portico. This square is too small to help 
much in finding the proportion of the building. But 
you will quickly discover that the line of the tower 
projected down, makes a square (A fig. 12) which 
gives you the right start. Your measuring glass will 
certainly pick up B, which helps decidedly in sketch- 
ing the tower. Play your square over the tower itself. 
Note that the top of the central window conveniently 
cuts off a square (fig. 12A). You readily estimate that 
the remainder is about one-third of a square. 

It is, of course, desirable to make the first meas- 
urement include as much of the area of the building 
as possible. The garden house (fig. 5) was entirely 
enclosed within our first square. The Italian subject 
(fig. 11) did not suggest an enclosing rectangle be- 
cause of its broken contour. The square A _ was 
deemed a more practical measure as a basis for the 
sketch. The first glance at Coutances Cathedral (fig. 
13) reveals the large square X. The upper portion 
of the building is not so readily measured, but your 
square Y is a great help here. You can hardly fail 

Continued on page 8 





*The 2-inch square will not serve for measuring the drawings 
of the plate: you are asked to imagine that the original ob- 
jects are before you. The squares drawn in diagram take the 
place of your glass square. 
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PROPORTION continued from page 6 


to pick up square A as your measuring glass moves 
over the fagade. This is a very useful measurement. 
The structural lines of the tower practically cut the 
large square X into three equal vertical spaces and 
B will be found to be a trifle higher than a square. 

Now try your glass square on buildings or other 
objects which are at hand. Photographs will do as 
well, but you will need a smaller square than that 
used for large objects. After you have practiced with 
this measure awhile you will be convinced of its 
accuracy and practicability. 

Next try to measure proportions with an imaginary 
square instead of actually peering through the square 
on glass. After considerable practice you will discover 
that the imaginary square is entirely adequate. You 
will also discover that you are becoming “square 
minded,” squares automatically arranging themselves 
conveniently over the pattern of structural lines pre- 
sented by the object of your study. 

It is evident that the beginner will have to depend 
upon the glass measure until he has an accurate 
mental conception of the square. The best way to de- 
velop such an “ideal” is to draw squares (freehand 
of course) until you become “sure fire.” You may be 
assured that it will not take long to train yourself 
to know a square when you see one. 

In this chapter, all objects analyzed are shown in 
elevation. The measurement of objects in perspective 
is, of course, a more difficult matter. This will be dis- 
cussed in the next installment. 
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artist has ever been considered common property 





ARTHUR'S 
ROUND TABLE 


*** A MONTHLY DEPARTMENT 
CONDUCTED BY ARTHUA L. GUPTILL 


EDITOR DEFENDS HIMSELF 

When I turned to page 36 of the July issue and found 
that Editor Watson had slipped one over on me, 
giving you good readers the impression | was off for 
high old times in Maine while, as a matter of fact, I 
was slaving away (?) in the very same building with 
him, I made up my mind I'd get even, so you just 
wait! I'll bet he'll be sorry some day for what he 
“done” to me! 


I do expect to be in Maine, though, about the time 
you read this, for I had arranged ahead of time for 
some summer teaching. But I'll have my portable 
typewriter and sketch book along, and it’s mighty 
little chasing of butterflies I will do! 


It’s funny about the butterfly, incidentally. (1 still 
refer to page 36.) When Mr. Watson selected the old 
engravings to illustrate “ye editors” (they came from 
a copy of Peterson’s monthly for 1854) the young 
man with the hat—presumably yours truly—was 
chasing a butterfly. The photo-engraver apparently 
mistook it for a spot on the plate (not me—the 
butterfly!) and removed it, so the incident wasn’t 
quite so funny after all! 


. * . 

SKETCHING TIP 

You outdoor sketchers who are trying the thing for 
the first time may find yourselves annoyed, occa- 
sionally (especially if working in crowded places), 
by people hanging around to watch you work. They 
may even offer unkind remarks, such as, “See the 
drawrer. Looks like he is just learning,” or “Say, 
Mister, | know where there is something prettier to 
paint than that old canal boat! And it would be 
easier for you, too!” 


They may go so far as to crowd around until your 
view of your subject is completely cut off. See the 
poor artist in the accompanying illustration, for in- 
stance! This sketch of a typical (?) predicament, by 
the way, was made a few weeks ago (believe it or not 
—we don’t) on one of the Hudson River boats on an 
excursion to Bear Mountain. 


In case of such a crowd, what to do? In one pro- 
tective method which has many followers the artist 
arises now and then, with the greatest of dignity, and 
passes the hat. One might even buy a monkey and 
train him to do the same thing. In another method, 
guaranteed to disperse a crowd quickly and effec- 
tively, the artist has a pocket full of fountain pens, 
dollar watches, or gadgets of some sort. When his 
spectators press close to watch him work, he suddenly 
interrupts with a sales talk on the excellence of his 
pens or watches, holding them up for display! He 
may even get a customer. Who knows? The Arizona 

Continued on page 34 




















Rapid dry brush drawings by Mr. Guptill made on a very rough paper 
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ABT in the 
Advertising Asency 


HUGH I. CONNET, Art Director, 
FEDERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


Discusses the preparation of art work 
in a number of typical advertisements 


handled by his agency 








The Art Directors Club Medal for the best color painting in the 16th Annual Exhibition of 
Advertising Art, recently held in New York, was awarded to Peter Helck for his painting re- 
produced on the opposite page. This picture was executed for the Federal Advertising Agency, 
Ine., under the direction of Hugh I. Connet, agency Art Director, as the illustration for a full 


page Thomas A. Edison, Inc., advertisement appearing in national class magazines. On the fol- 


lowing pages Mr. Connet describes the various steps that were necessary in the preparation of 
this advertisement and discusses other jobs which call for a different type of treatment by ad- 
vertising agency and artist. Editor 


Figure 1 


Figure 2 











THEY'RE SUCH TRUSTING SOULS... 


The mass of humanity thet pours in and out of New York's 
res es og a> eae ed le wT 


Ja and ght “wink ot Te might set 2 sparkto massed 
minds... panic! But the subway rider calmly reads his 
paper. He's riding the world’s safest railrosd. What is 
the power source which operates controls and emergen: \ 
lights and signals? It's « battery... but not just « battery 


Invented by Thomas Edison, it is the most fool-proo! 
battery that can be had Not the ordinary lead-acid type 
but steel-alkaline. Entirely different... it almost has to be 
For subways must have batteries which do not fail unex 
pectedly. Wherever dependability is most prized, the 
battery is Edison steel.stheline. It is avail 


able for every heavy-duty use...in factories — 
warehouses, mines and railroads =4 


EDISON *™« BATTERY ; 


eivisies Of Teemae & Ceteen the Ww ehaner & y bd 
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THIS PAINTING BY PETER HELCK FOR AN EDISON BATTERY ADVERTISEMENT RECEIVED THE 1957 ART 
DIRECTORS CLUB MEDAL FOR THE BEST COLOR PAINTING IN THE 16TH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION OF ADVERTISING ART 


lHE Art Directors Club medals and awards given 
each year are based entirely on the esthetic 
merits of the exhibition entries. The jury does 
not attempt to judge them on their values as adver- 
tisements. Nevertheless, we feel, that in this adver- 
tisement the illustration was in complete harmony 


with the copy (as all good advertising art should 
be). The problem was to write a piece of copy, in a 
few words, that without being technical would inter- 
rupt the reader, and convey to him the idea that if a 
battery did not always function perfectly it could be 
a menace to the safety of a trusting public. As this 





condition was particularly true in the subway sys- 
tems of our larger cities, it was decided, after confer- 
ence between the advertiser and advertising agency 
executives, that a subway scene should be the sub- 
ject for the illustration. 

The caption “THEYRE SUCH TRUSTING 
SOULS,” shown on the reduced illustration of the 
complete advertisement (Fig. 1), and the copy that 
followed, we believe accomplished the desired result. 

It was felt that the illustration should convey the 
thought of heavy structural steel in close proximity 
to the “trusting souls” who daily ride in the sub- 


ll 














ways, and who, because of the remarkable records of 
the subway systems, give no thought to their own 
safety. Several very rough “visuals” were prepared 
but all of them were discarded in favor of the one 
shown in Fig. 2. This one, you will note, puts the 
observer in the unusual position of being right over 
the tracks, directly in front of the moving train. 
You certainly feel the power of the train more from 
this viewpoint than you would if you were standing 
on a platform watching a train go by. And then 
again, the worm’s-eye view of the crowd gives you 
a picture of a subject you probably see every day, 
but it interrupts you because it is taken from a 
slightly different angle. When you see an ordinary 
picture of the Capitol at Washington in the roto- 
gravure section, you may or may not stop to look at 
it, because you have seen it so many times. But let 
the picture be taken from an airplane looking down 
on the Capitol, and ten to one it will stop you. 

So much for the general planning of the illustra- 
tion; now for the typography and the tying up of 
the page. First of all, it was decided to have no trick 
headline or unusual type composition—the illustra- 
tion would be interesting enough to attract the eye, 
and a simple straightforward presentation of the 
copy it was thought, would be the most effective. A 
modern typeface, Corvinus, however, was chosen for 
the caption and logotype. This face has all the dig- 
nity of the older accepted types and it gave a cer- 
tain compactness to the caption that seemed desir- 
able. A very light outline drawing of the battery 
kept the page from becoming spotty. Blue and red 
were introduced in the logotype to help give some 
color relationship between illustration and type. 

While many of the essentials, as described in the 
foregoing paragraphs, had been decided upon, the 
real work of course was to be done by the artist who 
was to execute the finished painting. It was agreed 
that Mr. Helck’s work combined the qualities that 
would bring out all that had been planned for this 
advertisement. When you look at a Helck drawing 
of a train, you know that it has three dimensions, 
that it is made of steel, and that it is soundly con- 
structed. When he draws a typical urban crowd, he 
puts in the different kinds of people you would ex- 
pect to see in such a crowd. And the people in that 
crowd are soundly constructed, too. And each one 
is doing something that seems perfectly natural for 
him to be doing. He has a fine sense of color and of 
values. He makes use of a play of light and shadow 


on his subjects that not only helps give them the 


necessary solidity but adds a satisfying third di- 
mensional design. 

The studio in which Mr. Helck does most of his 
work is at Boston Corners, N. Y., which is near the 
junction of Massachusetts, Connecticut and New 
York states and is a little over 100 miles from New 
York. While he got the necessary data for the sub- 
way station and train by climbing around New York 
City third rails, the people who posed for the 
crowd are his friends and neighbors in Boston Cor- 
ners. He built an elevated platform in his studio 
and perched them up there, not all at one time, of 
course, and we will leave it to you if they aren’t real 
New Yorkers standing on a subway platform. 
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VIS UAL S The procedure just described 
does not apply to the development of all advertising 
art. While there are no set rules governing the vari- 
ous steps in the production of a printed advertise- 
ment it is usually good policy to prepare some form 
of preliminary layout that will give a fairly clear 
picture of the finished advertisement. These prelim- 
inary drawings may be divided into two classes, i.e.: 
“visuals” and “comprehensives.” 

A visual should express the general character of 
the advertisement. It is the place of a visual to de- 
termine the size, position and weight, and sometimes 
color scheme of the various elements that go to make 
up the advertisement. It should vaguely suggest the 
style or technique to be employed. It should convey 
the character of lettering and type. It should never 
be carried so far that it invites criticism of details. 
Place a visual across the room—look at it from a dis- 
tance of ten feet or fifteen feet, and if it is of page 
size and a good visual, you will be able to get a pretty 
good picture of the appearance of the future finished 
product. 

If the advertisement contains an illustration, the 
subject should be distinguishable, but as a rule it 
should not be drawn so definitely that the artist who 
is to do the finished work is unnecessarily limited. 
In the subway picture, because of the close associa- 
tion of artist and advertising agency, the actual com- 
position of the illustration was decided on, even in 
the rough visual (Fig. 2). 

In the second advertisement of this Edison battery 
series, the problem was to dramatize the vastness 
of the operations in a steel mill. It is obvious that it 
would be futile to try to do this without actually 
visiting a steel mill and getting the feel of the mill 
as well as the correct construction and details of 
operation. So in the visual for this illustration, it 
was only necessary to make a sketch that suggested 
some kind of mill where there were men working. 
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Here is a very simple 
example of a visual for 
a small space advertise- 
mentin whicha photo- 
graph was to be used 
in its final form. While 
the illustration and let- 
tering were crudely 
suggested, an attempt 
was made to retain the 
relative values between 


picture, display type 


Figure 3 


where there were halations and 

reflections caused by molten 

steel and where there was dis- 

tance, giving the suggestion of 

large scale manufacturing ac- 

tivity. As a matter of fact the 

composition for this visual was 

inspired by an industrial pho- 

tograph the subject of which 

was possibly not even a steel 

mill. After the visual had been 

approved, artist Gordon Ross 

spent two days in a steel plant 

getting the necessary atmos- 

phere and material for the 

making of a finished drawing. 

Back in his studio he made 

many sketches until he had de- 

veloped a composition satisfac- 

tory to himself. The result was 

a pastel in color which force- 

fully illustrated the copy theme. 

Figure 3 shows a reproduction 

of the visual mentioned and Fig- ! 
ure 4 a reproduction of the : | . 
finished pastel. You will note ; SR a i oe 
that there is no similarity in the ae Rrarsctpresscon ys a be % 
composition of these two draw- : wi tN 


ings, yet each did its job, and : = aang Pe : 








the artist was in no way limited. 
This picture was accompanied 
by printed copy similar to that 
used with the subway illustra- 
tion. 

You may wonder why the art- 
ist who is to do the finished work 
does not make these visuals. 
Sometimes he does. But more 
often he does not. To begin 
with, advertisements are devel- 
oped gradually. While the idea 
back of the story may be con- 
crete in the beginning, the artist 
who is to execute the drawing is 
seldom decided upon at this 
stage. The art director usually 
sits down with the man who has 
prepared the copy and together 
they work out many of the first 
problems. Numerous very rough 
layouts are then made on thin, 
semi-transparent paper, which 
comes bound ir. pads. The ad- 
vantage of this kind of paper is 
that it enables the visualizer to 
develop his layout by tracing on 
each succeeding sketch parts of 
a former sketch which he wants 


Figure 4 














‘to retain. This method was used by the Japanese in 
perfecting the sketches they made for some of the 
early masterpieces in wood-block prints. Sometimes 
hundreds of such drawings were made on rice paper 
in the development of material for one block. 


Frequently several completed visuals are made, 
showing different versions of the same theme. These 
are used in conference for general discussion. 
Changes are suggested and new sketches are made, 
when necessary. Whether or not these sketches are 
shown to the client in the visual form depends en- 
tirely on circumstances. If the client is represented 
by a director of advertising who works very closely 
with the advertising agency, he may prefer having 
them submitted to him in this form. 


COMPREHENSIVES A preliminary draw- 


ing that is carried to a more finished form than that 
of a visual is usually described as a “comprehensive.” 
The one class merges into the other, but generally 
speaking a comprehensive is finished to such a point 


that very little imagination is needed to picture in 


one’s mind the completed printed advertisement. 


Sometimes the comprehensive is not prepared until 
all of the units of the advertisement have been fin- 
ished, such as illustrations, decorations, captions, 
type composition and so on. The comprehensive is 
then made by photostating the various elements and 
pasting them together, with proofs of the type and 
painting in any parts that may be in color. 


At other times comprehensives are prepared before 
the final drawings are made. If they contain illustra- 
tions they are either done by the artist who is to 
make the finished pictures, or by men who have spe- 
cialized in this type of drawing. Many good illustra- 
tors and painters find trouble in working in the 
small areas that are necessary in doing a compre- 
hensive. They would feel more at home sitting “at a 
ten league canvas, with brushes of comets’ hair.” 


In all comprehensives the display lines are either 
carefully lettered or set up in type and the text mat- 
ter is ruled in or that, too, is pasted up in type form. 
A twenty-four sheet poster recently prepared for the 
Sinclair Refining Company illustrates the three steps 
taken in arriving at the finished painting. This ad- 
vertiser being particular about the type of men who 
represent them as dealers, and realizing the impor- 
tance of politeness and good service on the part of 
their dealers to their customers, decided to devote 
a series of posters to the subject. A great many short 
pieces of copy were written, reminding the motor- 
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ing public that Sinclair dealers are high-type men. 
These different ideas were all worked out in very 
rough form. 


Figure 5 shows one of these first roughs, and Fig- 
ure 6 shows a more comprehensive sketch done by 
artist Harry Morse Meyers, in which he put real 
thought in the composition and arrangement of 
units. Notice how much stronger Figure 6 is than 
Figure 5. By putting the faces closer together the 
artist was able to keep them larger and more im- 
portant. He eliminated every element that was not 
necessary to tell the story. Figure 7 shows a black 
and white reproduction of the finished painting. 
Notice the similarity in Figures 6 and 7. As the artist 
had decided upon the important points in making 
his sketch, it was not necessary for him to make any 
vital changes in the finished painting. 


The work of the men who are responsible for the 
physical appearance of advertising is interesting. 
Each subject brings its own problems. At the present 
time there is a tendency on the part of a number of 
advertisers to present their stories in the form of 
continuities, or series of pictures, each picture being 
related to the following one, in subject or in action. 
It has been found in tests that the readership of this 
form of layout is very high. In designing a layout of 
this character, one must devise some means of pre- 
venting it from looking like other advertisements 
based on the continuity idea. It is unwise of course 
to introduce extraneous matter. In a series of half 
page advertisements, which is now appearing in 
magazines, it was found that by eliminating all dis- 
play lines, and by setting the type matter in type- 
writer type, the character of the whole layout was 
changed and the advertisement became more inviting. 
This last fact was later attested to by the high rating 
the series received in readership tests. 


As an example of the amount of research work that 
is necessary to put in some illustration used for ad- 
vertising today, we want to point to the dinosaurs 
that the Sinclair Refining Company is using to sym- 
bolize the vast age of the crude oils it refines. It 
would be easy to draw a flat silhouette of something 
that looked like a prehistoric monster and let it go 
at that. But it was found that the public wanted to 
know all about dinosaurs, now that the subject had 
been brought up. The Company felt a responsibility 
which it did not try to dodge. It is good to be able 
to interest people. During the last two or three years 
artist James E. Allen has drawn more than fifty 
different kinds of dinosaurs and other reptiles that 
lived hundreds of millions of years ago. To do this 
he has spent months working under the guidance of 

Continued on page 27 








FIGURE 5. First rough “‘visual’’ made in Art Department of Federal Advertising Agency. 
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FIGURE 6. ‘Comprehensive’ sketch made by the artist Harry Morse Meyers. 
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FIGURE 7. Reproduction of the finished 24 sheet poster. 
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The Work of PETER HELCh 


The drawing above was made as 
an illustration for the novel 
“The Old Ashburn Place” by 
Margaret Flint in Pictorial Re- 
view. The cover picture shows 
the artist at work upon this 
drawing. The buggy—a rather 
searce article even in rural sec- 
tions where Mr. Helck lives and 
works—came from a neighbor- 
ing village ten miles away. 


Peter Helck believes that the function of an illustration is to illustrate. 
That applies not only to the action of the story but to every detail of 
every accessory in the picture. Whether it be a period costume or a bolt- 
head on a locomotive, it’s correct if you see it in a Helck drawing. As 
this artist says, “cultivate a policy of knowing thoroughly as much as 
possible about the subject you are called upon to illustrate. Your audi- 
ence contains experts in everything you will ever put into pictorial 
form. Even the casual reader seems ever ready to take pen in hand to 
prove his powers of observation, and the lack of same in the man who 
makes the pictures.” 

But Helck is not actuated by the fear that some one will catch him fak- 
ing. Sincerity and thoroughness are the basis of the man’s character; 
his attitude toward life. With Helck, all things must be right and he will 
go to surprising pains to be sure they are right. While authenticity has 
nothing to do with art, it is a major requirement, or accepted as such by 
the artist who truly illustrates. 























Attention is focused upon Mr. Helch 
just now by the award of the Art Directors Club 
Medal for his subway picture used as an illustration 
for Edison Batteries. Indeed this award for the best 
art work submitted recently in the 16th annual ex- 
hibition of advertising art suggested the appearance 
of our article on Mr. Helck’s work at this time, 
though we had previously planned to feature him in 
the near future. The story of this subway illustration 
is told by Mr. Hugh I. Connet in his article beginning 
on page 10 in this number of Art Instruction. The 
work was done by Helck in collaboration with Mr. 
Connet, Art Director of Federal Advertising Agency. 
Mr. Helck’s philosophy and method are revealed 
in his comments upon the various types of story 
illustrations and advertising designs that he has so 
successfully handled. We can think of no better way 
of conveying his message to our readers than by re- 
counting these experiences in his own words: 


Illustration for “Big Eye” See page 26 


A story in the American Magazine about the New 
Giant Telescope built by the California Institute 
of Technology for the Observatory on Palomar 
Mountain. 


While the huge 200-inch lens was cooling at the glass 
works in Corning, N. Y., Mr. Albert Lefcourte of 
American Magazine commissioned me to make a 
drawing showing the completed telescope. Since the 
designs for the finished project were not yet decided 
upon, nor the site for the observatory itself definitely 
established, this assignment presented problems be- 
yond the usual. Careful research into past practices 
of star-gazing afforded little, since the very size of the 
new giant demanded innovations both in construc- 
tion and mounting. My alert assistant located Mr. 
G. Edward Pendray, author of “Men, Mirrors and 
Stars”: a history of the development of the telescope 
from ancient times, and a recognized work. From him 
we learned that the sponsors of the project were un- 
decided as to final designs, many tentative plans 
being under consideration. Could I wait—say six 
months? Then all would be known, and exact speci- 





fications could be gotten for me. Mr. Pendray was 
gloriously innocent of “closing dates.” Delay was of 
course out of the question. Under these cireum- 
stances, fraught with uncertainty, he was reluctant 
to serve as forecaster, but most willingly indicated a 
general design by means of sketches and data from 
his own files and knowledge of the requirements. 
With this information it was possible to produce a 
picture not without logic and possessing, to a marked 
degree, the look of authenticity. 


qt * * 

California 
A Full Color Painting for the Saturday Evening 
Post Institutional Campaign, appearing in the 
Saturday Evening Post. 


Urgently wanted: a full color painting for a Satur- 
day Evening Post advertisement pointing out the de- 
sirability of California, socially, climatically, agri- 
culturally. The agency layout from which I wes to 
develop my picture showed a scene—a specific spot 
on one of the major highways—“ten miles scuth of 
Salt Lake City.” I was instructed, above all else, to 
give the setting real conviction: correct detail as to 
road signs, an overhead railroad crossing believed to 
exist on the spot, and landscape. The agency could 
provide nothing in the way of material. 

Air mail letters were dispatched to the Salt Lake 
City Chamber of Commerce and the Utah State 
Highway engineer, in which my needs were specifi- 
cally stated. A check for ten dollars to cover cost of 
photos which might be desirable was enclosed and 
an appeal made to the civic pride of these respective 
organizations. Both organizations sent photographers 
to the exact setting. The Highway Department in- 
cluded architects’ drawings of the handsome new rail- 
road overpass at that point and miniature models of 
the road signs along the highway. 

Although the finished advertisement in the Satur- 
day Evening Post screamed the virtues of California, 
the Salt Lake City Chamber of Commerce wrote me 
personally expressing their pleasure with the picture 
and its “news value” to Salt Lake City. 





Most of Peter Helck’s commercial work has to do with industrial or agricultural themes. For the 
latter, he is particularly well located, living in the Harlem Valley, 100 miles north of New York City, 
in the heart of the dairy country. His models are the men and women who belong to the land. The 
young man seated in the buggy on the cover of this issue, Ernest Roberts, is a farmer neighbor who, 
besides running his farm, serves Mr. Helck as model and general utility man. Handy with tools and 
with an aptitude for locating the correct accessories, he has rigged up blacksmith shops, chemical 
laboratories and locomotive cabs in the studio. Helck is largely guided by the suggestions of young 
Roberts when dealing with countryside activity, and by his help has been saved from the sort of 
errors expected of a city-trained artist living in the country. 

Mr. Helck’s commercial work keeps him fully occupied seven days and nights a week for long 
periods of sustained effort. This policy enables him to have occasional periods for travel and study 
during which time he declines all commercial work. Then he gives his entire attention to painting 
landscapes, decorative compositions, and character portraits. If he is sufficiently encouraged with the 
results of these vacations, Helck gives a one-man show. 
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A COLORED IN DRAWING 


The Pilgrim Feast, painted in colored inks by Peter Helck, was prepared 
as an advertisement for the West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company. It 
was one of a series demonstrating the possibilities of paper in advertising. 
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PETER HELCH 


Colored inks such as Helck used in this delightful study are not as com- 
monly employed as they might be. They are available in a full gamut 
of hues, and can be intermixed freely or diluted with water to any de- 
sired degree. As they come from the bottle they are extremely rich and 
clear, making them ideal where maximum brilliancy is sought. Through 
complementary admixture they can be neutralized in the same manner 
as paints. They are effective in combination with black. As a rule such 
inks are waterproof: this gives them an advantage where washes are to 
be superposed, as the foundation tones do not soften and grow muddy 
when worked over, as is often the case with water color. The water- 
proof quality means, however, that changes can be made only by era- 
sure, as the ink cannot be softened with water. Observe in Helck’s treat- 
ment the manner in which the orange tones at the left graduate to cool- 
ness at the right, overcoming any danger of the antagonism of two color 
areas of equal strength. 
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This series of illustrations relative to the 
Delco-Remy advertisement serves to show 
how the artist’s ideas must frequently be 
modified to suit a change in plan in the Art 
Department of the Advertising Agency. The 
original idea for this ad was a more com- 
plete representation of the two workmen 
engaged in a specific job. The cut at the 
right shows the ad as it finally appeared. 
Sketches l and 2 on page 21 represent the 
original intention to depict the men at work 
on a specific job. In order to secure the nec- 
essary space for additional written copy, 
the composition was cut down as seen in the 
printed advertisement. In the meantime 
Mr. Helck had spent a good deal of time in 
research in order to faithfully portray the 
under-river tunnel construction shown in 
sketches 1 and 2. All this effort was, of 
course, wasted. 


Mr. Helck made two dozen or more pre- 
liminary studies for this Delco-Remy job. 
The pencil sketch here reproduced is about 
one-half the size of one of these prelim- 
inary studies. 

















When theres WORK ¢o be done 
Ss Da >." 








When there's a dark highway 
to be lighted . .. a cold engine 
to get started . .. when horn, 
radio, heater, cigar lighter, 
clock and other electrical ne- 
cessities in your car demand 
their share of electrical energy 
+. in brief, when there's work 
to be done, you can rely on 
Deico-Remy. For Delco-Remy 
starting, lighting, and ignition 
systems, and Delco Batteries, 


keep millions of cars running 
smoothly and dependably 
every day in the year. Many 
leading motor cars, including 
all General Motors cars, pro- 
vide Delco-Remy electrical 
units as standard equipment. 
Experienced motorists insist 
upon genuine Delco-Remy 
parts for replacement or re- 
pairs. When you consider 
things electrical in your car, 





Delleo-lIRemy 


MANUFACTURERS OF DELCO 





REMY STARTING. LIGHTING, AND -GRiTER GENUINE PARTS ARK AVAULABLH 


PELCO-SruMY PRODUCTS AND 


TENITION - KLAXKON HORNS AT CONVENIENT UNITED MUTORS 
* DELCO BATTERIES - auTO SERVICE STATIONS FYE) OHEEE 


MATIC CARSURSTOS CONTROLS 


WHEREVER YOU SBE THIS HON 





it is only logical to think of 
Delco-Remy. 

. . . 
There is ¢ complete line af Deice Batteries 
fer every make and type of passenger 
or commercial moter car. They are built 
entirely in Delco-Remy's own plants in 
accordance with Delco-Remy's high 
standards ef materials, construction and 
workmanship. For popular priced cars 
there is the new Delco Hi-Line, @ 17- 
plate, 110-ampere-hour capacity battery 
especially designed for these whe want @ 
battery of exceptional power and capacity. 
It pays to insist on @ Delco. 
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“Comprehensive 0. h.” 
To illustrate difficulties which occasionally confront the 
artist working through an advertising agency, Mr. Helck 
has penned the following little drama. 
ACT I 

Ist Young Commercial Artist: 

“Say—did you see that thing of Ben Smith’s 

in FORTUNE this month? Boy 


ae 
ping: 


is he slip- 


2nd Young Commercial Artist: 
“And how! What an arrangement, everything 
in the wrong place. I used to think he could 
com pose—-etc., etc.” 


Act I is brief but right to the point. It reminds us 
that the artist is judged unmercifully by that which 
appears in print. The public of course knows noth- 
ing about the restrictions which frequently modify 
the artist’s original ideas and presentation. At best, 
the set-up is a harmonious welding of copy writing, 
layout design and pictorial expression. The best 
things are produced when this trinity functions with 
a smooth unity. Because of the visual potency of pic- 
torial forms, the artist’s contribution obviously re- 
ceives a prominence denied the contributions of his 
no less important co-workers. Pictures are noted, copy 
and layout oftentimes ignored. 





ShETCH 2 


Thus, the failures, flops and fumblings of the art- 
ist are inescapable. What the student may not know is 
that unreasonably urgent closing dates, faulty repro- 
duction and “the approved comprehensive which 
must be followed” account for many of the flops and 
much of the fumbling. Closing dates and reproduc- 
tion are beyond his control. But, since visuals, 
sketches, preliminaries, comprehensives (call them 
what you will) usually determine the final aspect of 
advertising art, and are seldom produced by the art- 
ist selected to carry them to completion, it becomes 
evident immediately that his voice and opinions 
should be heard. He does not balk at compromise or 
concession—his craft demands flexibility. What he 
does find disturbing and frustrating is the problem 
of the mediocre sketch, carrying the “chief's” O.K.— 
for “finish as is.” 

The second act illustrates to what extent this situa- 
tion can serve to lower standards. 


ACT Il 
Cast: Artist of Recognized Standing and Personal 
Viewpoint 
Art Director of Advertising Agency 
Art Director: “I'm awfully glad you’re*free to take 
this on; I think we’ve got the makings of something 
Continued on page 23 
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fine here.” He delves into a stack of nicely matted 
Comprehensives,” draws one forth and folds back 
the protecting flap, revealing a well-planned layout 
for X.Y.Z. Distilleries. At the top is a flashy, full 
color figure composition showing the X.Y.Z. chief 
chemist at that epic moment, when—BANG—the long 
sought, solution-evading formula has been crystal- 
lized into reality (exclusively for X.Y.Z.). With dra- 
matic gesture, he displays the result of years of re- 
search to the startled and admiring group of paunchy 
executives; or maybe they are men of science, for one 
of them wears a dentist’s jacket. 

Artist (attempting to hide mingled feelings, one- 
part rosy anticipation, three-parts nervous apprehen- 
sion): “Yes, I think something good can be made out 
of this, but tell me: to what extent must I follow this 
sketch—comprehensive, I should say? I don’t know 
a great deal about distillery apparatus, but a lot of 
this stuff (pointing to numerous vagaries utterly 
without functional reality, esthetically or technically ) 
is phony. Certainly I shall need some photos of this 
setting, particularly in view of the ‘big moment’ you 
want pictured.” 

Art Director: “Not necessary—just what they don’t 
want. This is a general distillery scene, not specific, 
and this job has been approved as is for immediate 
finish.” 

Artist: “That still leaves me apprehensive, and I 
must ask you please to attempt to get from your client 
a few shots which will help to give the picture some 
look of realism or I will be glad to write him myself 
if you prefer it. This sort of thing would never pass 
the technical crew of your client.” 

Art Director (good-naturedly): “Really old man 
it’s hardly necessary; the technical crew will not be 
called upon to approve this job. However, if it will 
make you feel better, "ll get a line off to them to- 
night.” (Makes note on memo pad.) 

Artist (somewhat eased in mind but still mildly 
outraged with the unskilled arrangement of figures, 
their artificiality of pose, the dentist jacket and the 
general look of mediocrity) : “I suppose you'll let me 
play about for a composition instead of ...... o 

Art Director: “No, rather you wouldn't. They like 
it. It’s been approved as is; no use asking for trouble. 
Change the white jacket to a real laboratory coat, 
that they are asking for, but I'd stick very close to 
this composition. Oh yes, one other thing: be sure to 
bring this out a bit stronger” (drawing a circle 
around the uplifted hand of the genius holding the 
bottle). 

Vanity, pride, love of money, a personal regard 
for the art director or his firm, fear for loss of future 
work—whatever the reason—the artist accepts the 
assignment and the conditions outlined. Sadly he 
realizes that from him there can be no contribution. 
He still hopes for the promised distillery shots from 





The cut on the page opposite reproduces a full- 
size detail of the composition study shown in 
sketch I on page 21. This is not the final drawing 
for the advertisement but is one of several care- 
ful studies made by Mr. Helck for this as- 
signment. 









X.Y.Z., but no longer, ardently. Rather, he wishes for 
the personal independence and frankness of Rock- 
well Kent. He seeks immediate relief in work already 
under way, perhaps a job in which he hasn't been 
asked to step down too completely to a mediocre 
point of view, perhaps even affording some opportu- 
nity for his own invention and design concepts. 
Sooner than he expects, a letter arrives from the man- 
ager of advertising and sales promotion of X.Y.Z. 
whose signature of approval on the comprehensive, 
the artist has come to know. There are no photos or 
shots forthcoming. In one terse sentence, beautiful in 
its brevity, the artist is reminded of the fact that the 
job is “O.K. as is!” Then the literary style of the 
manuscript undergoes a change of pace, for the writer 
gives three paragraphs to warnings regarding the 
need of changing the white jacket, describing in full 
the character of the garment desired. A picture of 
the same is even enclosed as a guide for the artist. 
The artist, like most of his fellow workers, has one 
or two such coats in his costume wardrobe. 

From this point the artist does his own investigat- 
ing. The leading N. Y. laboratory supply house is 
helpless to identify the nondescript apparatus shown 
in the approved sketch. However, files are consulted, 
equipment is bought and set up. Models are hired 
and lighting arranged. His start is innocent of en- 
thusiasm and the finished picture reflects his mood. 
It has that honest but dumb look. 

At risk of anti-climax let me say that the picture, 
which is the subject of our little drama, was returned 
to the artist for corrections. Despite assurances to the 
contrary, the technical crew at X.Y.Z. were quite 
rightfully asked to pass on the picture. Their criti- 
cisms were five in number—all justified—and were 
augmented by carefully checked halftone shots in 
a little booklet issued and distributed (for the 
asking!) by the distillery. It contained verbally and 
pictorially everything on which the artist had been 
in technical doubt! 

Such happenings as recorded here have been the 
experience of most of us whose job it is to supply 
finished art for advertising. They are not usual, 
neither are they rare. The reasons are many, and 
usually well beyond the control of the agency. Never- 
theless, often enough the “comprehensive” is hastily- 
thrown-together blah, superficial in its consideration 
of pictorial possibilities, the product of facile hands 
and juvenile mentality. Its only claim to distinction is 
the imposing O.K. of the client. Bearing this symbol 
of regal approval, it becomes the inflexible frame- 
work to which the creative artist must conform. In it, 
he may be quick to recognize dry rot or stunted 
growth. He may visualize possibilities for greater 
dramatics, sense opportunities for a new composi- 
tional “high.” However, the scribbled signature on 
the border brings him reluctantly to the fact that his 
job is to embellish, not develop. 


In happy contrast to the depressing conditions 
described in the foregoing little drama, was an as- 
signment from the agency of Young and Rubicam 
for an advertisement by PEACEWAYS. No campaign 
Continued on page 34 
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Illustration by 
PETER HELCh 
for 


The Old 
ASHBURN 
PLAGE 


The Original Drawing, done in 
wash, is nearly twice the size 
of this reproduction 


Illustrations for ** The Old Ashburn Place” 
by Margaret Flint, the Winning Novel in the 
Pictorial Review’s $10,000 Contest. 


“When Mr. Gene Davis, art director of Pictorial Re- 
view, asked me to illustrate the $10,000 prize-winning 
novel, “The Old Ashburn Place” by Margaret Flint, 
I had full intentions of visiting the scene in which the 
story was laid. However, the snow-bound roads pre- 
vented; upper New England was firmly locked in 
the most severe winter in years. While my own ma- 
terial on the character of the story’s setting is exten- 
sive, it seemed inadequate. With the help of maps | 
definitely traced the action of the story through a 
dozen little villages “down east.” I wrote twenty let- 
ters—enclosing a dollar in each—to the postmasters 
of those and adjacent villages. My request was for 
the loan of photos, snapshops and old postcards 
showing farmhouses, barns, outbuildings, and land- 
scapes, preferably of a period twenty-five years ago. 

Within a week, the answers began arriving, and | 





was soon to learn that | had won from these distant 
folk a more than casual interest in my problem. 
Albums had been plucked for old pictures, faded 
prints removed from frames; one truly helpful post- 
mistress made a drawing of the floor plans of a house 
and its connected barns, typical of the section, in- 
cluding a description of the color schemes of same, 
and some pointed observations regarding the charac- 
teristics of her townfolk. Needless to say, all my 
requirements were covered and my gratitude to the 
postoffice and all of its employees remains a deep 
one. 


* * * 


Mr. Helch’s Hobby is collecting old automo- 
biles. Among them are a 1904 chain-driven Mercedes 
and a 1904 Renault Town Car. These and their less- 
renowned companions in the Helck garage are by no 
means “old junk.” All arrived in Boston Corners 











under their own power and Mr. Helck could take you 
to ride in any one of them tomorrow. In his studio 
is a collection of about three hundred volumes, a 
vast number of photographs and all obtainable 
posters dealing with early days of motoring. 


Peter Helck was born in New York City in 1893. 
His first experience was gained in art departments of 
New York department stores, art services, publish- 
ing houses, lithographic plants and film companies. 
Later he opened a free-lance studio, doing much work 
for film companies and gradually easing into national 
magazine advertising. He studied in 1920 with Frank 
Brangwyn in England and did much work for British 
motor advertising; then he went to Spain, dividing 
his time between study, painting and advertising 
work for Madrid agencies. Afterward he made a 
sketching trip through southern Spain, northern 
Africa, Sicily, Italy and France, returning to work in 
New York in 1922. After another motor and painting 





trip in Spain and Majorca, he went to London where 
he opened a studio for study and commercial work 
for both English and American clients. While in Eng- 
land he spent considerable time motoring and paint- 
ing throughout the British Isles. 1927 found Helck 
in New York again, doing advertising drawings for 
important industrial firms and illustrating stories for 
the magazines. 


Mr. Helck’s canvases have been exhibited at: Royal 
Academy, London; Corcoran Gallery, Washington; 
Chicago Annual; Architectural League, New York; 
National Academy of Design, New York; and the 
Philadelphia Water Color Annual. He has had two 
one-man shows in New York and one of his pictures 
received the Joseph Pennell Memorial Medal in 1936. 
Naturally, his commercial work has been seen in most 
of the important shows throughout the country. He 
has received many mentions and awards, including 


the Art Directors Medal for 1931 and 1937. 
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Figure 9 Finished Painting of Plateosaurus, made by James E. Allen. 





Figure 8 James E. Allen’s Pe 
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preliminary research for paintings of these prehistoric animals which he has 
been creating for the Sinclair Refining Company. 


ART IN ADVERTISING continued from page 14 
Dr. Barnum Brown, Curator of Fossil Reptiles, in the 
American Museum of Natural History. It has been 
necessary in very many cases to reconstruct these 
monsters from bones that had never before been as- 
sembled. Sometimes the artist spent days on one 
skeleton, drawing in each vertebra and placing each 
bone of the intricate framework in its proper place. 
On this he was able to construct the muscles and 
outer coverings. The result is a series of drawings 
that authentically portrays many of these reptiles 
that have never before been shown. They are not 
only being used in schools and being studied by stu- 
dents of paleontology, but the general public has 
shown keen interest in them. 

Figure 8 shows a pencil drawing of the recon- 
structed skeleton of the Plateosaurus, a morster that 
roamed Germany and France during the Triassic 
Period about one hundred and seventy-five million 


years ago. Figure 9 represents the completed drawing 
of the same reptile. 


A person will look at pictures. But unless the pic- 
tures are interesting they do not focus his attention 
and do not register in his memory. We are giving this 
dinosaur story as one example of the way pictures 
have been made interesting through research. 


There are several successful current advertising 
campaigns in which the interest in the illustrations 
is the result of research. One outstanding example is 
the Gem Razor series appearing in magazines and 
newspapers. These advertisements are headed “Shav- 
ing Oddities.” Each advertisement pictures one or 
more historical oddity. The description ties up with 
the product advertised. 


There are many ways of making pictures inter- 
esting. Pretty girls have been used to add interest to 
Continued on page 35 
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The Halftone Process * x * x 


In our last installment, we discussed line engraving. 
We found that it is possible by that process to secure 
the effect of gray tone by a variety of means, such as 
fine cross-hatched lines, stippling with black ink, and 
drawing with a black pencil on rough paper. A line 
engraving requires that all copy* be in black mass, 
lines or dots. That is a very great limitation since it 
rules out photographs, paintings and drawings done 
in washes or in color. 

Before the halftone process was invented, wood 
engravers simulated halftone by delicately engraving 
lines and dots on the smooth surface of their blocks. 
To reproduce a painting the engraver had to copy 
the picture (reduced in size to fit the block), then 
produce the correct tones or values of the original by 
white dots or lines skilfully engraved by a practiced 
eye and hand. The Timothy Cole engraving (Figure 
1 on the opposite page) illustrates this method of 
reproduction. In the later days of wood engraving, 
the camera came to the engraver’s aid. His wood- 
block was coated with a sensitized emulsion so that 
it could receive the impression of a photographic 
negative made from the original picture. This gave 
the engraver his outlines and details and insured 
greater accuracy of reproduction. But at best, the 
artist was at the mercy of the engraver, whose inter- 
pretation of his work was creditable or otherwise 
according to the degree of his artistry and craftsman- 
ship. Many a fine original was ruined in this hand 
process of engraving although there were several ex- 
cellent engravers who raised the process to a fine 
art. The invention of the halftone resulted from per- 
sistent efforts to substitute photo-mechanical* means 
for handwork. 

We can appreciate the inventor's problem when we 
realize that all pictures on the pages of books and 
magazines, must be printed with the same black ink 
as the type. The varying tones of gray in the photo- 
graph or painting must be imitated by black dots of 
varying size. 

The question was how to translate these gray pho- 
tographic tones into black dots. A set of glass plates 
with mechanically ruled lines (see Figure 2) was the 
answer. This device is called a halftone screen. It 
is placed in the engraver’s camera in front of the 
photographic plate. The rays of light are reflected 
from the copy through the lens and then through 
the little apertures in the screen. Thus the screen 
breaks up the image into dots of different shapes 





*“Copy” relates to the original drawings, photographs or other 
originals from which the engraver makes his plates. 
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S. N. Randall 
of Phoenix Engraving Co. 


gives practical pointers on 
drawing for reproduction 
and demonstrates how 
co-operation of photo-en- 
graver and artist leads to 
economy and better han- 


dling of the job. 


and sizes on the sensitized photographic plate. The 
large dots represent the dark tones and the small dots 
the light tones of the copy. 

The photo-mechanical process which accounts for 
the final copper halftone plate is too technical for 
discussion in this article. Those who care to go into 
the details of the process will find a complete de- 
scription in Practical Photo-engraving, by H. A. 
Groesbeck, Harper, New York, 1930. Suffice it to say 
that this halftone screen is the means by which the 
engraver’s copper plate becomes a series of relief dots 
which give the halftones of the printed picture. 

Halftones are made with different screens. Coarse 
screens (50 or 55 screens) are used for newspaper 
work where the stock is cheap and absorbent. For the 
best reproductions, the finer screens (133 or 150) that 
are invisible to the naked eye must be used; and of 
course highgrade coated papers are required. 

Figures 3, 4 and 5 illustrate halftones made with 
different screens. Figure 4 is 55 screen, Figure 3 is 
120, and Figure 5 is 133 screen—the screen used for 
all halftones in ART INSTRUCTION. The number 
of the screen refers to the number of lines to the inch. 

The halftone process has one serious drawback: it 
deposits its screen dots all over the picture, even on 
areas which in the original are white. Figure 4 
illustrates this difficulty for there was no tone what- 
soever on the background of the drawing. This 
background screen is not always unpleasant but it 
frequently is extremely objectionable. It weakens the 
picture because it loses the white entirely. The en- 
graver can, of course, eliminate the screen if the cus- 
tomer pays him to do it; but that type of plate— 
called the high-light halftone—will cost him three 
times as much as the straight halftone. 

The pencil drawing (Figure 7) was reproduced by 
the high-light process. This little high-light plate 
cost as much as the large square halftone on page 22. 

Why should it cost so much? Because hours of ad- 
ditional work are required to eliminate the back- 
ground and retain only the pencil strokes and tones. 

Whenever you see a pencil drawing with a pure 
white background you will know that the editor or 
advertiser paid a big price to secure the best possible 
results. 

Frequently you will see a plate (Figures 3 and 5) 
where the background has been eliminated, leaving 
only the object. It is called a silhouette. This is all 
additional handwork and increases the cost about 
50%. If the silhouette is complicated the cost is 
greater. 
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The use of a high-powered 

magnifying glass will be 

helpful in studying these 
reproductions 
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Figure 1 
W ood Engraving by Timothy Cole 
Figure 6 
Sind This greatly enlarged detail from the 
The Haljtone Screen halftone below (fig. 5) shows how the 


man’s left eye looks under a powerful 
magnifying glass. The black spot in the 
center is the eyebali 





Figure 4 
Squared Haljtone, 55 Screen 





Figure 3 Figure 7 (Below) Figure 5 
A Silhouette Halftone, 120 Screen A High-light Halftone Reproduction of a Pencil A Silhouette Halftone, 133 Screen 
Drawing by Ernest W. Watson 
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Comment on Books, New and Old, Kecommended for the Art Student's Library 


BOOKS ON MODERN ART 

In response to the request of many 
readers for information about books on 
modern art, we devote these two pages 
to publications of the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City. These books are based largely upon 
exhibitions shown in the Museum gal- 
leries. The Museum of Modern Art was 
established in 1929 and since then has 
held many notable exhibitions which 
have been a great educative influence in 
American art. The policy of permanently 
reporting these exhibitions in profusely 
illustrated books with supplementary 
text, has resulted in a valuable library 
on the history and development of mod- 
ern art. 


CUBISM AND ABSTRACT ART 
By Alfred H. Barr, Jr. 
248 pages, 233 illustrations, $3.00 


Painting, sculpture, industrial and com- 
mercial art, typography, photography, the 
theatre and the cinema have felt the in- 
fluence of abstract art. Its history is here 
traced from its antecedents to its present 
renaissance: from African sculpture and 
the work of Cézanne, Seurat, Rousseau, 
through Gauguin, van Gogh, Redon, 
Matisse, to Picasso, Braque, Léger, Gris, 
Duchamp, Brancusi, Archipenko, Lip- 
chitz, Arp, Boccioni, Severini, Balla, 
Kandinsky, Klee, etc. Among the abstract 
artists engaged in architecture and the 
practical arts who are discussed are 
Malevich, Doesburg, Mondrian, Le Cor- 
busier and the Bauhaus group in Ger- 
many. (Revised edition soon to be 
issued. ) 


FANTASTIC ART, DADA, 
SURREALISM 

Edited by Alfred H. Barr, Jr. 

256 pages, 217 illustrations, $3.00 
Fantastic Art, Deda, Surrealism, like its 
companion volume, Cubism and Abstract 
Art, presents with clarity and under- 
standing one of the principal move- 
ments of modern art. 150 plates, the bulk 
of the book, reproduce the work of 
Dadaists, Surrealists and those contem- 
poraries related to the Dada-Surrealist 
tradition. This section is strikingly pref- 
aced by a group of plates representing 
Fantastic Art from the 15th century to 
the Great War, many examples of which 
provide startling analogies to Dada and 
Surrealist Art. (Enlarged and revised 
edition soon to be issued.) 
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NEW HORIZONS IN AMERICAN 
ART 
By Holger Cahill, National Director, 
Federal Art Project 
176 pages, 102 illustrations, $2.50 

“For the first time in American art his- 
tory a direct and sound relationship has 
been established between the American 
public and the artist . . . New horizons 
have come into view. American artists 
have discovered that they have work to 
do in the world.” A visual report to the 
public of the Federal Art Project’s first 
year, this book illustrates the achieve- 
ments of a great national undertaking 
and at the same time discusses its specific 
values: social, economic and esthetic. 





Sculpture by Jacques Lipchitz 
From “Cubism and Abstract Art” 


VINCENT VAN GOGH 
Edited by Alfred H. Barr, Jr. 

193 pages, 84 plates, $2.50 
The tragedy of a great artist’s life told 
in his own words—an autobiography 
composed of excerpts from the letters of 
a man impelled to express not only on 
canvas but in words the impact of all he 
saw and felt. In addition to a frontis- 
piece in full color of one of van Gogh's 
most famous paintings, L’Arlésienne, the 
book contains sixty full page reproduc- 
tions of van Gogh’s oils and twenty water 
colors and drawings. 


MODERN WORKS OF ART 
Edited by Alfred H. Barr, Jr. 
152 pages, 147 plates, $2.50 


A comprehensive pictorial anthology of 
modern art, prefaced by a brief essay on 
modern painting, sculpture and construc- 
tions presented in the form of notes on 
the important “isms” from the 19th cen- 
tury to the present day. Biographies of 
111 artists are included. Many of the 
works illustrated in this book are cur- 
rently on view in the Museum’s summer 
exhibition. 


MODERN PAINTERS AND 
SCULPTORS AS ILLUSTRATORS 
By Monroe Wheeler 
116 pages, 70 plates, $1.50 


Never before, except during medieval 
times, have so many of the great artists 
of an epoch devoted themselves to the 
illustration of books. Sculptors and 
painters alike have adapted their talents 
to the specific problems of creating pic- 
tures to accompany printed text. Their 
work in this field is traced here from 
Manet, Rodin and _ Toulouse - Lautrec 
through Maillol, Bonnard, Picasso, 
Rouault, Matisse, Chagall, Derain and 
Segonzac to the present-day efforts of 
younger artists. 


AFRICAN NEGRO ART 
Edited by James Johnson Sweeney 
144 pages, 100 plates, $2.50 
The art of negro Africa represents one 
of the most important esthetic discov- 
eries of the 20th century. An essay on the 
subject by James Johnson Sweeney pre- 
cedes a bibliography listing 131 books 
and articles, three maps showing the lo- 
cation of the principal tribes and one 
hundred plates which reproduce sculp- 
tured figures and ceremonial masks in 

wood, bronze and ivory. 


OTHER TITLES 

Photography, with an introduction by 
Beaumont Newhall. $3.00. 

Prehistoric Rock Pictures in Europe and 
Africa, with essays by Professor Leo 
Frobenius and Douglas C. Fox. $1.85. 
John Marin, with essays by Henry Mce- 
Bride, Marsden Hartley, E. M. Benson 
and six full color reproductions. $2.50. 
Posters by Cassandre, with a note by 
E. M. Fantl. $ .25. 

Posters by E. McKnight Kauffer, with a 
note by Aldous Huxley. $ .50. 


Continued on next page 
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BOOKS continued from page 30 
Modern Architecture, with an essay on 
housing by Lewis Mumford and mono- 
graphs on individual architects by Henry 
Russell Hitchcock, Jr., and Philip John- 
son. $1.50. 

Cézanne, Gauguin, Seurat, van Gogh. 
$2.00. 

Paintings by 19 Living Americans. $1.50. 
Painting in Paris. $1.50. 

Max Weber, Retrospective Exhibition. 
$1.00. 

Charles Burchfield, Early Water Colors. 
$1.00. 

Corot and Daumier. $2.00. 

Painting and Sculpture by Living Amer- 
icans. $1.50. 

German Painting and Sculpture. $1.50. 
Modern Architecture. $1.50. 

American Folk Art. Paper $1.50, Cloth 
$3.50. 

A Brief Survey of Modern Painting. 
$ .25. 

Aztec, Incan and Mayan Art (also titled, 
American Sources of Modern Art). $1.50. 
Diego Rivera Portfolio (autographed). 
Cloth $30.00. 

Edward Hopper. Paper $1.00, Cloth $2.50. 
Paintings and Sculpture from 16 Amer- 
ican Cities. $1.00. 

Machine Art. Paper $1.50, Cloth $3.50. 
The Lillie P. Bliss Collection. $1.50. 
Modern Works of Art. Cloth $2.50. 
Gaston Lachaise. $1.00. 

George Caleb Bingham: The Missouri 
Artist. $ .50. 











PARADE 
by PETER BLUME 


from “Modern Works of Art’’ 
A Publication of The Museum 
of Modern Art, New York, N. Y. 


PEASANT WOMAN 
by VINCENT VAN GOGH 


from “Vincent van Gogh” 
A Publication of The Museum 
of Modern Art, New York, N. Y. 
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The S | LK S % RE E PAI Process .. . Applicable 


to Advertising Displays of any Complexity or Size, in Runs as 
High as Five Thousand Impressions. By C. O. KENDALL 





The silk screen method of reproduction falls 
into the category of the stenciling processes. 
In the very briefest terms, ink or paint is 
forced through the fine meshes of silk or 
organdy by means of a squeegee, on to the 
surface to be printed directly beneath the 
“silk screen.” As a process, it enjoys the 
advantages and disadvantages of practically 
unlimited variation in the details of produc- 
tion technique. As far as practicable, the 
following guide will assist in a definition of 
its field and in the clarification of the speci- 
fications under which its use is feasible, 


efficient and economical. 


Present Field 


a. Advertising displays of all kinds form 
the largest single classification of work 
now produced. Within this classification 
is included everything from the simple 
one-color price tag to the eighteen-color 
24-sheet poster. 

b. Imprinting or overprinting is a highly 
developed general field in which the 
economy of short run production by 
silk screen has attracted a great volume 
of work. 

c. Special techniques have been developed 
for the printing of dressgoods, draperies, 
wallpaper and the application of trade- 
marks and designs on all kinds of man- 


ufactured articles. 


Outstanding Advantages 


a. The finished effect of brilliant oil colors 
in the depth made possible by actual 
quantity of applied paint. 

b. Short run economy through elimination 
of plate costs and substitution of a 
lower per unit preparatory cost. 

c. Artists’ “roughs” can be used in the 
making of the stencil, thus eliminating 
the finished sketch. 

d. Elimination of restriction on the pli- 
ability, texture or thickness of the ma- 
terial to be printed. All kinds of paper, 
metal, wood, glass, cloth, skins and 


even furs can be successfully printed. 


Common Stencil Type 

The great majority of stencils are hand 
prepared, although an increasing percentage 
of work is being handled by the photographic 
process. The nature of the subject to be re- 
produced and the experience and preference 
of the individual supplier determines the cor- 
rect method of stencil preparation. 

a. Fine line cut and halftone subjects can 
be stenciled photographically, with the 
mesh of the screen corresponding to the 
lines of the halftone screen. 

b. There are many types of hand pre- 
pared screens and many variations of 

” the basic types. Only two of the most 
common are described herewith: 

1. In the hand blocked screen, each 
color of the subject to be reproduced is 
traced om to the screen from the ar- 
proved sketch or drawing. On _ this 
screen all parts not to be reproduced 
are then painted out with a filler, leav- 
ing open mesh only in that portion to 
be painted in the color under considera- 
tion. 

Successive colors usually require sep- 
arate screens, although in some types of 
subject a simple adaptation of the “split 
fountain” idea has been used. 

2. In the hand cut type of screen the 
subject is traced on transparent paper 
or in some cases on patent cellulose 
acetate films. The outline of the color 
to be painted is then cut out and ap- 
plied by heat on the under side of the 
screen. In this case, the thickness of 
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the paper or film used will, of course, 
determine the amount of paint to be 


applied. 


Specifications and Costs 

a. Size: The average supplier is equipped 
to furnish screen work in any size prac- 
tical for the manufacturer of the paper 
or material to be painted. 

b. Paint: Be certain to specify the use to 
which the finished product is to be put. 
As in other processes, the choice of the 
proper colors and qualities of paints de- 
pends upon this point and as the paint 
cost is one of the larger factors in the 
complete cost of the job it is well to be 
explicit on this point. 

c. Protective Coatings: Varnishes, waxes 
and acetates are variously used to add 
glossy finishes and to serve as protec- 
tion against the elements in exterior 
displays, etc. If the finished job is in- 
tended to. withstand exposure for any 
length of time it is advisable to discuss 
this subject with the supplier. In cases 
of extreme exposure or where long life 
is desired it is advisable to protect all 
edges, including the back or reverse 
sides. 

d. Quantity: Discounting ‘the factor of 
subject and design it wilt be found that 
silk screen is economical in quantities 
from one hundred to five thousand. Ac- 
cumulated experience in any one type 
of work will best establish the minimum 


and maximum efficient quantities. 


This illustration is from Bert Zahn’s “Silk Screen Methods of Repro- 
duction” published by Frederick J. Drake & Co., Chicago. 
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On the ‘opposite page appears an 
article on SILK SCREEN production, 
from the Third Edition of the 


OUTSTANDING AUTHORITIES write concisely 
but completely on important recent developments in 
art, typography, letterpress, lithography, gravure, pho- 
tography, engraving, paper, ink, binding, book design, 
newspapers, trade journals, estimating, displays, and 
many other subjects of importance to advertisers, art- 
ists, and production men. 


Abundant illustrations, tables and charts, actual speci- 
mens, diagrams, directories, glossaries, bibliographies 
and cross-reference indexes all contribute to making the 
PRODUCTION YEARBOOK a thoroughly practical, 


time-and-money saving, reference work. 


For example, the Composite Type Face Directory alone 
shows 907 different type face styles, entered alpha- 
betically .. . the most complete showing available. 


Every production man, artist, photographer, printer, 
publisher or advertiser can use the YEARBOOK to full 
advantage. Send for your copy now: 


EVERY ARTIST SHOULD OWN A COPY! 


> 








Answers such 


questions ds: 


What type faces are appropriate for us to consider 
on this iob? What processes are most suitable for 
the quantity we need? What space does the type 
require? What new processes lower costs of color 
photography and color reproduction? What screens 
and shading mediums can we use? What is the cost 
and delivery time on air express? What’s new in 
gravure printing? What are the characteristics of 
the nine principal duplicating processes? What is the 
Bi-Color Proving Method,’ “Grafa-Tone,” the 
Flexograph,” “Thiokol,” “Color-Glos” photos, 
“Cercla,” “curved stats,’ the “Colorgraph”? What 
are the styles and costs on the new flat binding 
methods? What paper sizes are standard, and how 
can we estimate paper costs quickly? What sizes 
are practical for forms? What is the maximum 


printing area and impressions per hour on this par- 
ticular press? 














ART INSTRUCTION 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York City 


Please send me a copy of the PRODUCTION 
YEARBOOK, for which I will pay $5, plus postage, 
after receipt of the volume. 


IN OGM ” oo. cesns:00cscdnndosssuhnvehesiahubbnahstradsyadedeeieiinleahinaanrn 
Company 


Address 
City 
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PETER HELCK Continued from page 23 


better illustrates the excellent results obtainable 
when copywriter, layout man and artist are permitted 
to work harmoniously for a common cause. (Their 
joint efforts, by the way, were given to this Peace- 
ways project without remuneration.) It is particu- 
larly gratifying to an artist to get one of these as- 
signments since they carry with them a great deal of 
prestige; furthermore the artist has an opportunity 
to register his protests against the stupidity of war. 
Speaking of the Peaceways illustrations, Mr. Helck 
says: 

“My assignment called for a picture of a chemist 
engaged in the preparation of poison gas. The well- 
written text emphasized the sad fact that war finds 
the man of science giving mind, energy, time, inven- 
tion—everything—for propagation of bigger and 
better destruction, in sharp contrast to his peace-time 
aims of life extension in a better world. On research, 
my assistant learned that the gas-making processes 
dating from the world war were quite apt to be obso- 
lete. ‘Advances’ had been made in the art of destruc- 
tion. Needless to say, present-day methods weren’t 
being revealed by the military authorities. But we 
learned of a retired chemist with his own laboratory, 
a love of Chopin and a dislike for war. Under the cir- 
cumstances, he extended full help, rigging up appara- 
tus and gear, giving us the benefit of his knowledge 
and checking on the step-by-step progress of the pic- 
ture. 





ARTHUR’S ROUND TABLE Continued from page 8 


artist in our second illustration (page opposite) has 
another effective scheme which I commend whole- 
heartedly to you readers, my only reservation being 
that I honestly believe a revolver, prominently flour- 
ished now and then, and perhaps discharged in the 
air occasionally, is fully as efficacious as a shot-gun. 
And far less cumbersome. 

By George, there’s an idea to hand to our adver- 
tising solicitors! They should try to get the fire-arms 
companies to advertise rifles and revolvers in ART 
INSTRUCTION as standard sketching equipment. 
How is the following as a suggestion for the advertis- 
ing copy? “When starting on that sketching expedi- 
tion, don’t fail to include in your sketching kit one of 
our .38 caliber kibitzer defying automatics. Available 
in any color scheme, to suit all tastes, good or bad!” 
Or maybe we can get some of the wire fence people 
to advertise, under the title, “IT’S IN THE BAG!” 
something like this: “Never go on a sketching trip 
without having in your bag fifteen or twenty yards of 
our patented artist protecting fence, with fence posts 
and post holes attached. Price F. O. B. (full of 
barbs), New York.” Will I shock you if I add that 
such a fence might be electrified for greater protec- 
tion? Oh, oh! 

Send in your own suggestions, Tablers. Perhaps 
we ll have room to print a few, if you make ’em brief. 
You'll get full credit. Seriously speaking, our second 

Continued on following page 
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them plain to all. 
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PLASTIC ETCHINGS 37 East 28th St. 
CORPORATION New York, N. Y. 
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' | am anxious to receive full information on your com- 
! plete etching set. | understand this request places me under 
| no obligation. 
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Etching made 


with our equipment. 


and use it well. . 


it is economical! Our instructions are complete and clear 
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The Plastic Etehings Corporation 


A MESSAGE OF SINCERITY TO TEACHERS AND 
OTHERS INTERESTED IN ART ACHIEVEMENT @ @ @ 


HE art of etching can now be taught satisfactorily in the art departments of all 
public and private schools and colleges. The use of messy and dangerous acids, 


the troublesome and fallible grounds, and the excessive expense are eliminated. 


@ You may now produce beautiful and valuable ETCHINGS—see accompanying repro- 
duction—and DRYPOINTS by a method so simple and efficient that anyone can learn 


. in an unbelievably short time ... a few hours. And 


. .- Ample illustration makes 


@ The PLASTIC ETCHINGS CORPORATION has prepared 
the complete plastic etching equipment. It has been thor- 
oughly and TIME tested by both experts and amateurs .. . 
lt has been found to produce the best of possible results, 
PRIZE WINNING PRINTS. 


To our customers we guarantee certain valu- 
able rights and privileges which we will be 


glad to explain upon request. 


East 28th Street New York, N. Y. 
































—a double-barreled shot-gun lying across my knees 


illustration—from a woodcut in Harper’s Monthly, 
December, 1864 (and which inspired the above non- 
sense )—represents an actual condition of that pe- 
riod. It accompanied an article by the artist-author, 
J. Ross Browne, who wrote: 

“Sketching in Arizona is, to a man of mercurial 
temperament, rather a ticklish pursuit. I shall not 
readily forget my experience of the cahons and 
thickets, and the queer feeling produced by the 
slightest sound that fell upon my ears as I hurriedly 
committed the outlines to paper. It has been my for- 
tune to furnish the world with sketches of Madagas- 
car, Zanzibar, Palestine, the Continent of Europe, 
Iceland, and some few other points, many of which 
were achieved under circumstances of peculiar diffi- 
culty; but I never before traveled through a country 
in which I was compelled to pursue the fine arts with 
a revolver strapped around my body, a double-barreled 
shot-gun lying across my knees, and half a dozen 
soldiers armed with Sharpe’s carbines keeping guard 
in the distance. Even with all the safeguards of pistols 
and soldiers I am free to admit that on occasions of 
this kind I frequently looked behind me to see how 
the country appeared in its rear aspect. An artist with 
an arrow in his back may be a very picturesque ob- 
ject to contemplate at one’s leisure; but I would 
rather draw him on paper than sit for the portrait 
myself. All the way up from Fort Yuma I was beset 
by these difficulties; and if any man of genius and 
enterprise thinks he could do better under the cir- 
cumstances he is welcome to try.” 


* * * 


Here is a tip for the water colorist. To prevent 
quick drying (I am thinking of these warm days out- 
of-doors), add ten or fifteen drops of glycerine to a 
tumbler of water. Alcohol will accelerate drying. 


ART IN THE ADVERTISING AGENCY 


Continued from page 27 


advertising almost since the birth of advertising. But 
today’s girls must be well drawn and must have a 
reason for being. For example, a current series on 
Van Dyck cigars appearing for the General Cigar 
Company shows fair damsels pictured by leading 
illustrators. But the titles are written in such a way 
that they obviously apply to both the girls and the 


cigars. Men are admiring the lovely ladies and buy- 
ing the Van Dycks. 


Judging from results, the comics, too, will continue 
to attract readers. The very likable Mickey Mouse is 
interesting to millions of people. When the figure 
was incorporated in a watch design, this famous char- 


acter of the comic field became one of the world’s 
best salesmen. 


But the men whose business it is to plan pictorial 
advertising will have to continue devising new 
methods of keeping the prospective buyer interested, 


thereby registering in his memory and impelling him 
to buy. 


The Art Opportunity Center 


The Art Opportunity Centers are a new idea for 
bringing artist and public together, offering oppor- 
tunities for both. 

It offers opportunities for recognition and sales for 
the artist and recognition for the student and ama- 
teur, all in their respective categories. To the amateur 
it extends advice, with demonstrations and other 
helps, such as practice group facilities. Those who 
cannot come in person are helped through the mails. 

The public is given the unique opportunity of 
nominating from the current exhibitions those artists 
it wishes to see again. This can also be done by mail 
through small reproductions sent for that purpose. 


The Art Opportunity Centers are the idea of John 
Henry Weaver, their Director, and are sponsored by 
a National Committee of art lovers and amateurs, 
which includes Mr. George Gershwin, the composer, 
Dr. F. B. Robinson, President of the College of the 
City of New York, Mr. Oscar Wagner, Asst. Dean of 
the Juilliard Music Foundation, Dr. H. H. M. Lyle, 
past President of the New York Physicians’ Art Club, 
and others. 


Centers are now in operation in New York at 321 
W. 56th St. and in Brooklyn at 303 Washington St. 
It is expected to open similar Centers on a National 
scale in cooperation with local art interests, and to 
exchange exhibitions, demonstrations. lectures, etc. 

The Committee is a non-commercial body, and the 
Centers are operated on a non-profit basis in the in- 
terests of a wider public appreciation of art and its 
place in daily life. A definite philosophy of art for 
life’s sake is at the heart of Center activities, and a 
tolerant, middle-of-the-road attitude is taken on art 
viewpoints and aims. 
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Jane: “Please, please, George, do put away your reading and come 
to bed. You will be exhausted!” 


George: “On the contrary, Jane, I am having the time of my life read- 
ing the new magazine ART INSTRUCTION! I simply. cannot 


put it down until I have studied the very last word.” 


YOU, TOO, will find ART INSTRUCTION fascinating! More than that, you will discover 
its pages to be chock-full of practical “How-to-do-it” articles by artists, illustrators and de- 
signers who frankly discuss their methods of working. Now is the time to get acquainted 
with this magazine that teaches art, by accepting our special four months’ trial offer! Just 
fill out the coupon below, enclose it with a one dollar bill, money order or check, and mail 
it to us without delay. 


If you like, your four months’ subscription may start (while the supply lasts) with Volume 
1, Number 1. Many readers, no doubt, will like to have the first important chapters of 
serials which began in Number 1. To take advantage of this special offer your order must 
reach us on or before September 1, 1937. 





Use the same coupon if you wish a 12 months’ subscription 


HURRY PLEASE — Enter my subscription at once! This is a 





| enclose 


Special Offer 




















for a 4 months’ Subscription a ae a : for a Limited 
$1.00 to ART INSTRUCTION Begin with : Time Only 
September No. [] | 
' ° ° ° ° CJ , 
| enclose for a 12 months’ Subscription ee or) f 
$3.00 to ART INSTRUCTION “mt Address . 
, an ene | Sy ART INSTRUCTION | 
September No. UL | 330 West 42nd Street | ] 
| New York 
NAME 1 ' 
af v 
STREET POSITION I The woodcut reproduced | 
| above was published 
, (without our artist’s doc- 
CITY STATE toring!) in Harper’s - 
! Weekly in Jan. 1859 “4 








